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Government  • 


Last  rites  for  UMT  have  been  ordered  by  the 
House.  This  month  it  struck  from  the  defense  ap¬ 
propriations  bill  a  $75,000  item  which  would  have 
financed  further  work  of  the  National  Security  Train¬ 
ing  Commission.  If  the  Senate  concurs  in  the  House 
viewpoint,  the  commission  will  have  only  enough 
funds  at  its  disposal  to  liquidate  itself. 

In  business  to  stay,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Television  —  previously  legal  counsel  for  all 
educational  groups  desiring  TV  channel  reservations 
—  will  henceforth  serve  as  an  advisory  and  informa¬ 
tion  center  on  station  building  and  program  planning. 
Channels  reserved  for  education  {see  next  column)  were 
not  reserved  indefinitely;  thus  TV  hopes  must  become 
plans,  and  plans  must  become  formal  applications  for 
construction  permits  before  much  time  passes.  Appli¬ 
cations  will  be  received  by  the  FCC  starting  im¬ 
mediately.  Processing  begins  July  1. 

Fighting  for  educational  TV  brought  educators  to¬ 
gether.  Operating  TV  stations  will  demand  further 
joint  work.  Since  no  more  than  one  educational  out¬ 
let  has  been  assigned  to  a  community,  all  institutions 
in  an  area  with  a  mind  to  teach  by  television  will  be 
forced  to  share  time  and  facilities.  “Educational 
groups  must  co-operate,’’  says  the  FCC.  That  senti- 
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ment  will  prevail  when  it  grants  construction  permits 
and  licenses.  (The  commission’s  600-page  report  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.C.) 

When  TV  frequencies  were  assigned  this 
month,  few  educational  institutions  were  disappointed. 
Those  which  asked,  received.  Altogether,  838  colleges, 
school  systems  and  public  service  agencies  had  Wed 
statements  with  the  FCC  requesting  reservation  of 
specific  channels  in  their  communities  for  education. 
Usually  the  channel  sought  was  granted.  No  requests 
were  turned  down  completely. 

If  all  242  channels  reserved  are  utilized,  approxi¬ 
mately  one  new  TV  station  in  each  eight  will  offer 
non-commercial  programs.  Education  won  80  reser¬ 
vations  in  the  Very  High  Frequency,  and  162  in  the 
Ultra  High  Frequency  spectrum.  That’s  35  more 
UHF,  but  two  less  VHF  than  tentatively  reserved 
last  year. 

Thanks  should  go  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Television  which  guided  educators’  pleas  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  and  to 
Frieda  Hennock  who  made  fellow  FCC  members 
hear  them. 

Oil  for  education  lost  by  a  47  to  36  vote  in  the 
Senate  this  month  as  states’  rights  philosophy  came  to 
the  fore.  Instead  of  setting  aside  a  portion  of  wealth 
under  the  marginal  sea  for  federal  aid  to  education, 
the  Senate  agreed  with  the  House  and  made  way  to 
release  federal  government  claims  on  submerged 
lands  offshore.  While  an  expected  presidential  veto 
will  reopen  arguments,  state  ownership  advocates 
have  more  than  enough  support  in  the  House  to  see 
state  ownership  through;  in  the  Senate  they  must  find 
a  few  converts. 

Snm-np  on  aid  to  defense-area  schools  was 

sent  to  Congress  this  month  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  First  Annual  Report  on  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Public  Laws  87 U  and  815  tells  what  schools 
shared  in  the  $122,740,302  distributed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  federally-affected  districts  in  fiscal  1951. 

All  states  have  some  defense  boom-towns  where 
schools  qualify  for  federal  aid.  Receiving  federal 
funds  for  operation  and  maintenance  in  1951:  1,183 
school  districts.  Receiving  funds  for  construction: 
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250  districts.  Many  school  systems  entitled  to  con¬ 
struction  aid  received  none;  no  district  received  as 
much  as  legally  due.  “Entitlements”  for  construction 
aid  aggregated  $286,965,712,  but  only  $93,659,514  was 
available  for  distribution. 

Tax-exempt  fonndatioas  are  in  line  for  in¬ 
vestigation.  Under  a  resolution  introduced  by  Rep. 
Cox  of  Georgia  and  passed  by  the  House  this  month, 
a  special  seven-man  committee  will  inquire  into 
whether  foundations  are  using  funds  for  subversive 
purposes.  The  committee  must  submit  its  report  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Economic  Changes  and  State  Tax  Systems,’’  B.  J.  Chandler. 
.School  Board  Jour.,  Apr.  1952.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee 
1.  (Wealth  trends  in  United  States  show  need  for  revision  in 
state  and  local  tax  systems. ) 

“Teachers’  Unions’’  Lee  O.  Garber.  Nation’s  Schools.  Apr. 
1952.  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (Legal  status  of 
teachers’  unions  as  d^ned  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  in 
Connecticut. ) 

“Issues  Concerning  Teacher  Tenure  as  Shown  by  Court  Deci¬ 
sions,’’  Wm.  V.  Badger.  Educational  Administration  and  Super¬ 
vision,  Feb.  1952.  10  E.  Centre  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md.  (Inter¬ 
pretations  of  tenure  found  in  some  50  court  rulings.) 

“You  May  Be  Liable’’  E.  W.  Tischendorf.  School  Shop,  Apr. 
1952.  330  S.  State  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (Teacher  liability 
for  student  accidents  in  shops  as  seen  by  courts  in  California. 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey.  New  York  and  Wa.shington.) 


Adminigtration  • 


Educators  led  with  their  chins  when  the>’ 
failed  to  explain  to  the  public  changes  in  curriculum 
brought  by  advance  in  learning  theory,  according  to 
Dean  Wm.  Brownell,  of  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Education. 

In  Los  Angeles  last  month  he  said  in  effect:  “Don’t 
say  to  the  public,  ‘Of  course  we  teach  the  three  R’s.’ 
Instead,  explain  the  ‘child-centered  curriculum’  and 
show  why  it  brings  greater  competence  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals.  Explain  the  ‘functional  ciuriculum’  and 
show  how  it  brings  greater  understanding  of  arith¬ 
metic,  and  greater  skills  in  reading,  writing  and  spell¬ 
ing.  Explain  the  value  in  providing  instruction  on 
topics  immediately  useful  to  children,  and  the  ad- 
N’antages  of  teaching  methods  that  require  children 
to  exercise  judgment .  .  .  But  passing  out  information 
is  not  enough.  It  must  be  in  lay  language.  A  tech¬ 
nical  vocabulary  is  fine  for  the  physicist.  He  rarely 
has  to  report  his  work  to  the  public.” 

Instead  of  writing  a  dissertation,  candidates 
for  a  degree  in  a  new  doctorate  program  in  educa¬ 
tional  administration  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Education  must  demonstrate  administrative  ability. 
Each  will  spend  his  final  semester  serving  as  director 
of  a  school  study  in  a  local  school  system.  Test  of 
educational  leadership  comes  in  how  well  the  student 
gets  school  personnel  and  lay  people  to  work  together 
in  comparing  what  should  be  done  with  what  is  being 
done,  and  in  setting  up  recommendations.  (Scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  available. ) 
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When  businessmen  visited  schools  on  Busi- 
ness-Industry-Education  Day  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  last  1 
month,  they  were  presented  with  a  12-page  booklet, 
“The  Business  of  Education.”  Contents:  charts,  graphs 
and  explanations  of  present  and  future  enrollment, 
administrative  organization,  school  finances,  facilities, 
services  and  curriculum. 

New  public  relations  films  and  filmstrips 

are  addressed  to  special  audiences.  A  Tale  of  Two 
Towns,  film  produced  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  is 
for  lay  citizens.  It  shows  how  communities  can  become  [ 
better  places  in  which  to  live  because  of  citizen  parti-  i 
cipation  in  school  undertakings.  (For  information  on  j 
availability,  write  state  departments  of  education.)  * 

What  Greater  Gift,  a  film  to  be  released  in  July,  is  ? 
for  students  consiaering  teaching  careers  and  dieir  . 
parents.  (Write  the  NEA  Press  &  Radio  Division,  1 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.)  j 

The  Teacher  and  Public  Relations  is  a  filmstrip  for 
teachers.  It’s  recommended  for  use  in  in-service  ses¬ 
sions  on  public  relations.  (Write  the  NEA’s  National 
School  Public  Relations  Association.) 

It  calls  its  wealth  ‘‘modest,*’  but  to  most  per¬ 
sons  resources  of  the  Ford  Foundation  are  fabulous. 

In  its  annual  report  for  1951,  released  this  month,  the 
foundation  tells  how  it  spient  $22,000,000  last  year 
for  peace,  freedom  and  education. 

Of  the  amount,  about  half  was  channeled  through 
the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  or 
through  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education.  Other  large 
grants  went  to  improve  standards  of  living  in  India, 
Pakistan  and  the  NIiddle  East,  where  many  projects 
involve  agricultural,  home  economics  and  technical- 
training  demonstration  centers. 

In  future  efforts  to  achieve  international  under¬ 
standing,  the  foundation  says  that  it  will  look  for 
ways  in  which  it  can  promote  exchange  of  ideas.  In 
prospect:  support  of  joint  research  projects  under¬ 
taken  by  university  staffs  in  different  countries;  pos¬ 
sible  exchange  of  artistic  and  literary  productions. 

In  future  efforts  to  improve  education,  the  founda¬ 
tion  indicates  that  it  will  continue  to  support  experi¬ 
ments  designed  “to  develop  intellectual  capacity  and 
independent  judgment,”  rather  than  those  which  aim 
at  technical  or  professional  proficiency. 

A  note  on  “sex  differences*’  in  intelligence 
tests  from  Frank  R.  Pauly,  director  of  Research  in  the 
Tulsa  public  schools:  “In  the  March  20  issue  of 
EDUCATION  SUMMARY  you  gave  an  excellent  summary 
on  my  research  on  ‘sex  differences.’  But  two  words 
in  the  concluding  section  were  transposed  .  .  .  Prac¬ 
tically  all  my  research  has  been  on  achievement  tests 
where  the  differences  according  to  sex  are  more  pro¬ 
nounced  [than  in  achievement  tests] ,  according  to  my  T 
findings.  The  only  research  I  have  done  on  intelli-  I 
gence  tests  shows  that  there  is  less  difference  pro-  I 
portionately.”  I 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Public  Administration  of  American  Schools,  Van  Miller  and 
Willard  B.  Spalding.  World  Book  Co.,  Yotikers-on-Hudson, 
N.  y.  608p.  $4.60.  ( Principles  of  school  administration.  Em¬ 
phasis:  resjwnsibility  of  the  total  citizenry  for  schools.) 

"What  Can  You  Offer  Besides  Salary?”  Al  Beck,  Jr.  School 
Board  Journal,  Apr.  1952.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1. 
{Practices  in  interviewing  and  hiring  which  may  make  the 
difference  between  obtaining  first  or  second  choice  of  appli¬ 
cants.  ) 

The  1952  “PR”  Guide,  Division  of  Press  and  Radio  Relations, 
SEA.  1201  16th  St..  N.  W..  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  32p.  15c.  (A 
listing  of  b<H)ks,  pamphlets,  films,  filmstrips,  recordings,  scripts 
and  other  aids  for  school  public  relations. ) 

“School  Policies  Should  Be  Codified,”  Max  S.  Smith.  Nation’s 
Schools.  Apr.  1952.  919  N.  Michigan  Ace.,  Chicago  11.  (A 
means  for  achieving  orderly  development  of  schml  policies 
through  regular  cataloging  and  reciric. ) 
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160,000  more  teacliers  are  needed  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  next  year,  the  NEA’s  teacher  supply- 
demand  expert,  Ray  C.  Maul,  reported  this  monm. 

His  calculations:  60,000  teachers  would  be  required 
to  replace  teachers  who  leave  the  profession;  10,000  to 
relieve  teacher  load;  20,000  to  care  for  increased  school 
jiopulation;  70,000  to  replace  teachers  with  inadequate 
preparation. 

What  elementary  schools  will  get:  32,443  teachers 
with  four  years  of  training  from  June  graduating  class¬ 
es;  11,000  others  with  certificates  considered  “stan¬ 
dard”  by  their  states,  but  granted  for  less  than  four 
years  of  college  work.  Other  elementary  teachers 
will  be  drawn  from  high  school  staffs,  some  will  come 
from  liberal  arts  colleges,  some  former  teachers  will 
return  to  schools. 

Kecniitment  and  vocational  guidance  has  had  good 
effect.  This  year  shows  a  14%  decrease  in  the  number 
of  graduates  prepared  for  high  school  teaching.  Al¬ 
though  oversupply  is  common  in  most  high  school 
fields,  there  would  be  danger  in  too  great  a  switch  to 
elementary  preparation.  Starting  in  1955,  increasing 
high  school  enrollments  will  require  approximately  5% 
more  high  school  teachers  per  year. 

The  Supply  and  Demand  report  (price:  $1)  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  study  document.  Statistics  bear  witness  to 
these  statements:  (1)  in  overcoming  the  teacher  shor¬ 
tage,  retention  of  teachers  is  as  important  as  recruit¬ 
ment— (see  below),  (2)  raising  professional  standards 
and  instituting  a  single  salary  schedule  for  high  school 
and  elementary  teachers  increases  interest  in  elemen¬ 
tary  teaching. 

State  tables  included  would  be  valuable  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  selecting  teaching  fields.  Given,  state 
by  state:  supply-demand  statistics  for  elementary 
teachers  and  for  teachers  of  all  high  school  subjects. 

Staff  time  is  wasted  when  meetings  are  called 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  out  instructions  which 
could  be  issued  in  bulletins.  New  teachers  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  did  not  sign  their  names  when  they 
submitted  statements— including  the  foregoing  com¬ 
ment— on  their  first  impressions  in  their  jobs. 


What  the  new  teacher  likes  and  does  not  like  about 
teaching  in  Birmingham  is  reported  in  the  May  issue 
of  Nations  Schools.  Similar  reactions  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  teachers  everywhere. 

For  instance,  most  teachers  lacked  confidence  in 
their  own  competence.  They  highly  appreciated  the 
clear  explanation  of  elementary  school  objectives 
which  had  been  placed  in  their  hands.  They  felt  their 
preparation  had  been  unrealistic.  “Methods  courses,” 
several  teachers  said,  “either  should  be  taken  simul¬ 
taneously  with  cadet  teaching  or  after  some  classroom 
teaching  experience.” 

Retention  pins  reernitment  are  the  two  chief 
answers  to  the  teachers’  shortage.  So  long  as  60,000 
teachers  leave  elementary  schools  each  year,  schools 
will  play  a  losing  game  in  building  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  staffs. 

Large  turnover  in  teaching  is  to  be  expected,  as  in 
any  field  in  which  women  predominate,  says  the  NEA 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers.  But  turnover 
could  be  cut,  it  believes.  Currently,  it  reports,  more 
teachers  are  leaving  the  profession  because  of  exces¬ 
sive  work  loads  than  because  of  insufficient  salaries. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Ways  of  Working  to  Bring  About  Desired  Change  in  Teacher 
Education,  Erwin  H.  Sasman.  Assn,  for  Student  Teaching, 
State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  243p.  $2.  (1952 
yearbook. ) 

“Camp  Workshops,”  Dana  P.  Whitmer.  Nation’s  Schools,  Apr. 
1952.  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (How  workshops 
are  conducted  in  an  outdoor  setting  in  Gary,  2nd.) 

“Summer  Courses  in  Special  Education,”  Exceptional  Children, 
Mar.  1952.  1201  16th  St..  N.  W..  Wash.  6.  D.  C.  (List  of 
summer  .schools  offering  work  in  special  education,  and  the 
courses  to  he  provided  at  each.) 


Teaching  methods  and  Problems  o 

Look  in  the  corners  of  a  classroom  for  a  fast 
check  on  the  teacher.  If  one  comer  is  a  library,  an¬ 
other  an  art  center,  another  a  science  “laboratory,”  an¬ 
other  a  craft  or  committee-meeting  nook,  the  teacher 
no  doubt  holds  up-to-date  viewpoints  on  instruction. 
Such  comers  are  signs  that  the  teacher  believes  in  the 
value  of  children  working  in  groups,  recognizes  the 
advantages  in  a  wide  variety  of  instmctonal  materials, 
understands  that  children  must  experiment,  work  cre¬ 
atively  and  search  for  information. 

School  architects  at  the  AASA  convention  in  Boston 
this  month  complained:  “We  design  ‘flexible’  class¬ 
rooms,  but  many  are  used  by  ‘unflexible’  teachers.” 

Discipline  should  bring  understanding  of 

why  good  behavior  is  important.  “If  discipline  is 
good,  mles  are  issued  with  reasons,”  comments  a  re¬ 
cent  newsletter  of  the  Burbank  ( Calif. )  schools.  Good 
discipline,  it  continues,  does  not  result  in  children 
obeying,  but  in  working  and  playing  fairly  with  oth¬ 
ers,  in  meeting  problems  with  honesty  and  courage,  in 
being  considerate  and  respectful,  in  using  self-control. 

The  goals  are  demanding  a  change  in  handling  be¬ 
havior  problems,  the  newsletter  tells  parents.  Among 
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trends:  (1)  away  from  rejection  of  the  child,  toward 
rejection  of  behavior,  (2)  away  from  permitting  the 
child  to  do  anything  he  pleases,  toward  setting  defi¬ 
nite  boundaries  after  giving  an  explanation,  (3)  away 
from  treating  the  symptom,  such  as  lying,  toward  look¬ 
ing  for  cause  of  behavior,  (4)  away  from  punishment 
in  the  form  of  spankings,  toward  denying  children 
pleasurable  experiences. 

In  the  past  few  years,  incidentally,  Burbank’s  four- 
page  newsletter  has  been  slanted  more  and  more  to¬ 
ward  parent  education.  “The  home,”  the  current  issue 
points  out,  “has  the  first  and  major  responsibility  for 
discipline  of  children.” 

What  children  forget  ahont  reading  during 
the  three-month  summer  vacation  fills  the  first  few 
months  of  reading  periods  in  the  fall.  In  the  March 
issue  of  the  Elementary  School  Jourtial,  a  dozen  sum¬ 
mer  programs  designed  to  promote  reading  retention 
in  young  children  are  analyzed  for  results.  Conclu¬ 
sion:  “Any  summer  reading  plan  is  better  than  no  plan 
at  all  .  .  .  The  superior  program  involves  a  relaxed 
child,  a  good  library,  a  trained  librarian,  at  least  one 
parent  who  takes  time  to  listen,  to  discuss,  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  information.” 

Dc»es  discussion  pay  off  in  bringing  accord  on 
controversial  questions,  or  by  replacing  confusion 
with  convictions?  Ohio  State  University’s  Discussion 
Service  (see  New  Classroom  Material)  reports  it  does. 

When  Ohio  YM  and  YWCA’s  held  a  Citizenship 
Conference  in  Columbus  recently,  the  Discussion  Serv¬ 
ice  was  there  to  check  on  shift  of  opinion.  Polling 
participants  at  the  start,  mid-point  and  end  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  rating  opinion  on  a  nine-point  scale,  the 
service  found  that  the  group  as  a  whole  advanced  ap¬ 
proximately  one-eighth  of  the  way  toward  agreement. 
(Opinions  shifted  more  during  informal  group  discus¬ 
sion  than  during  parliamentary  debate,  incidentally.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Nonreaders  in  High  School.”  Paul  Wittu  and  Normal  Ohon. 
Exceptional  Children,  Mar.  1952.  1201  I6th  St..  N.  W..  Wash. 
6,  D.  C.  (Two  case  studies  setting  forth  steps  in  teaching  non¬ 
readers  to  read.) 

New  Play  Experiences  for  Children,  Ruth  E.  Hartley,  Lawrence 
K.  Frank  and  Robt.  M.  Goldenson.  Columbia  V.  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  27.  66p.  75c.  ( Value  of  planned  play  groups, 
miniature  life  toys  and  puppet  plays  in  directed  child  growth.) 
“Research  in  Croup  Behavior.”  A.  Harrif  Passotc  and  Gordon 
N.  Mackenzie.  Nation’s  Schools,  Apr.  1952.  919  N.  Michigan 
Ave..  Chicago  II.  (What  has  been  discovered;  what  new  teach¬ 
ing  skills  are  therefore  required. ) 

How  Big?  How  Many?  Gladys  Risen.  Christopher  Pub.  House, 
Boston.  248p.  ( Suggestions  for  teaching  arithmetic  so  that  me¬ 
chanics  will  he  subordinated  to  meaning.) 


Curricula  m 


Interstate  guide  on  civic  education  is  the 

first  result  of  joint  tackling  of  school  problems  by  state 
commissioners  of  education  in  the  New  England 
states.  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 


Prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  eight 
commissioners,  the  guide  charts  teaching  of  citizen¬ 
ship  by  defining  and  explaining  nine  objectives  of 
citizenship  education.  Then  it  suggests  to  teachers  ac¬ 
tivities  classes  can  undertake  to  achieve  each  goal. 

Currently  all  superintendents,  all  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  and  some  elementary  school  heads  in  ea^  of 
the  eight  states  are  receiving  copies  ( others  must  pay 
50c).  Within  a  few  weeks,  state  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  announce  late  spring  workshops  and  summer  1 
and  fall  conferences  at  which  teachers  will  investi¬ 
gate  ways  in  which  the  guide’s  recommendations  can  j 
be  put  into  effect.  | 

Connecticut,  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  inci-  : 
dentally,  recently  have  added  directors  or  supervisors  j 
of  citizenship  education  to  state  department  of  educa-  | 
tion  staffs. 

Commissioners  of  education  in  the  Northeast  have 
been  meeting  annually  to  talk  over  common  problems 
since  1947.  Only  recently  they  decided  to  undertake  | 
joint  studies.  Others  on  the  way:  teacher  education  £ 
and  certification,  pensions  and  retirement,  vocational  i 
education,  private  trade  schools,  district  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  class  size,  and  high  school  records  and  adminis¬ 
trative  policies. 

lustruction  on  mechanics  of  voting  is  being 
given  all  high  school  pupils  in  Chicago,  Ill.  Each  ' 
student  has  received  a  30-page  booklet  “Your  Vote—  ^ 
Key  to  Good  Government,”  which  tells,  among  other  I 
details,  how  to  register,  how  to  operate  a  voting  i 
machine,  how  to  cast  a  paper  ballot,  how  to  vote  ab-  | 
sentee.  “Even  though  students  can’t  make  use  of  the  in-  g 
formation  now,  their  parents  can,”  says  the  foreword,  js 

The  booklet  was  produced  by  the  school  system’s  ? 
Department  of  Instruction  and  Guidance,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Election  Commissioners  and  the  Joint  Civic  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Elections.  Its  production  is  an  example  of 
how  schools  can  do  a  better  job  of  teaching  if  they 
collaborate  with  other  civic  agencies. 

That  the  pnhlic  may  know  just  what  schools 
teach,  the  Cleveland  school  system  has  published  a 
152-page  curriculum  report  which  gives  a  brief  de-  ? 
scription  of  subject-matter  in  each  elementary  grade,  | 
and  of  content  of  each  high  school  course.  “What  We 
Teach,”  explains  Supt.  Mark  C,  Schinnerer,  “does  not  r 
attempt  to  delve  into  educational  philosophy,  or  trace 
citizenship  and  character  development  of  students  •  •  •  ^ 
it  presents  only  tangibles.”  | 

When  prophesying  today’s  cnrricnlnm,  [ 

educators  made  mistakes.  In  Education  for  All  | 
American  Youth  (1944),  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  saw  that  schools  of  the  future  would  be  ; 
facing  problems  connected  with  postwar  depression 
and  wide-spread  unemployment;  it  did  not  count  on 
international  tensions,  small  wars,  inflation  and  suffi-  :  : 
cieny  of  jobs.  In  Education  for  All  American  Youth— A  ^ 
Further  Look  (out  next  month),  a  new  chapter  on  the 
“Uncertain  World”  has  been  added.  References  to  ■ 
the  probability  of  federal  aid  to  education  have  been  ' 
deleted  from  this  edition. 
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Advance  in  high  school  curriculum  and  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  past  five  years,  the  commission  says,  has 
come  primarily  in  the  areas  of  guidance,  vocational 
education,  community  relations.  There  have  been 
these  notable  curricular  additions:  instruction  tied  in 
with  community  living,  wider  use  of  audio-visual  aids, 
tlriver  education,  camping,  courses  to  help  youth  over¬ 
come  reading  deficiencies.  (In  sifting  hundreds  of 
letters  reporting  curriculum  changes,  the  revision  com¬ 
mittee  found  de\’elopments  in  these  areas  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  more  significant  than  in  others. ) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Stages  in  Curriculiiin  Design,  1951-1960,  Harvard  Center  for 
Field  Studies,  c/o  Wm.  Russell,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  $1.50.  (Outline  of  steps  in  transition  from  a  traditional 
curriculum  to  a  core-type  curriculum.  Included:  specimen  pro¬ 
gram  hy  hour,  teacher  and  room  for  a  core  curriculum  in  a 
1000-pupil  junior  high  school.) 

The  Westford  Study,  Harvard  Center  for  Field  Studies.  West- 
ford  School  Committee,  Westford,  A/oss.  $1.50.  (Specimen 
core  curriculum  for  a  4^-punil  six-year  high  school.  Covered: 
discussion  of  purfwses,  installation  and  curriculum  costs.) 

"Neu:  Horizons  in  Oceanography  for  General  Education,"  Au¬ 
brey  Haan.  Cabfomia  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  Feb. 
1952.  Haviland  Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif.  ( Unit  for  high  school 
science  classes;  juirticularly  suitable  for  those  in  coastal  com¬ 
munities.  ) 


Guidance  • 


Never  say  “do”  or  “don’t”  when  teaching 
about  feelings.  While  niles  for  physical  health  may 
mold  healthful  living  habits,  rules  for  mental  health 
are  likely  to  drive  unhealthful  attitudes  inward.  Why? 
People  can  modify  their  actions  at  will,  but  they  have 
no  such  power  over  feelings. 

In  Feelings  Are  Facts,  San  Francisco  teachers  ex¬ 
plain  how  feelings  can  be  modified,  even  though 
changes  cannot  be  made  arbitrarily.  “Put  first  things 
first,”  the  booklet  advises.  That,  to  teachers,  means: 

Find  out  what  feelings  children  have,  and  why  (“to 
do  so,  teachers  must  analyze  their  own  attitudes”). 

Develop  skill  in  bringing  feelings  into  the  open 
(“projective  techniques  are  invaluable”). 

Use  and  create  classroom  situations  to  modify  feel¬ 
ings  (“for  instance,  devise  means  whereby  a  pupil 
shut  out  from  the  group  becomes  useful  to  it”). 

Teach  about  feelings  (“create  atmosphere  by  start¬ 
ing  with  those  feelings,  such  as  anger  or  irritation, 
which  can  be  talked  about  casually”). 

Feelings  Are  Facts  (25c)  has  been  reproduced  as 
an  exemplary  outline  for  improving  intergroup  rela¬ 
tions  by  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  comments:  “Teaching  about  intergroup  relations 
will  not  improve  attitudes  toward  and  among  minority 
groups.  That  approach  highlights  differences  in  the 
way  people  feel.  Teaching  about  feelings,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  carry  with  it  an  important  message 
—that  people  would  have  the  same  feelings  had  they 
had  the  same  experiences.” 


When  Career  Day  eomes  in  Fillmore,  Calif., 
each  senior  tries  out  a  job  in  the  field  of  his  choice. 
“The  typical  Career  Day  program,”  says  Fillmore’s  di¬ 
rector  of  guidance,  Wm.  D.  McKinney,  in  the  April 
issue  of  Occupations,  “tends  to  be  passive  and  class¬ 
roomlike  ...  a  Career  Day  involving  work  experience 
is  more  practical  and  more  effective.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"A  Basic  Testing  Program  in  Guidance,"  Pittsburgh  Schools, 
Vol.  XXVI,  No.  3.  Board  of  Public  Education,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
( Refwrt  on  measuring  devices,  testing  procedure,  use  of  data  in 
pupil  counseling.) 

Guidance  in  a  Rural  Community.  Dept,  of  Rural  Education, 
NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash  6,  D.  C.  $2.  (Develop¬ 
ment  of  a  guidance  plan  for  Green  Sea  high  school,  Horry 
County,  S.  C.) 


Religion  • 


In  a  time  of  tensions,  building  belief  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  individual  is  not  enough.  More  needs 
to  be  said  about  the  power  of  the  individual. 

In  Boston  this  month.  President  Abram  L.  Sachan 
of  Brandeis  University  told  AASA  members  that  stu¬ 
dents  seemingly  have  accepted  the  viewpoint  that  the 
world  is  out  of  control  and  nothing  can  1^  done  about 
it.  “Break  this  philosophy  of  inevitability,”  he  urged. 

Enrollment  in  Catholic  schools  within  the 
past  ten  years  has  grown  35%  at  the  elementary,  and 
42%  at  the  secondary  level.  During  the  same  period, 
public  elementary  school  enrollment  increased  only 
16%;  public  high  school  enrollment  decreased  14%. 

According  to  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer¬ 
ence,  approximately  three-fifths  of  all  Catholic  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age  now  attend  parochial  schools.  All 
told.  Catholic  schools  enroll  about  12%  of  the  total 
school-age  population. 

Under ilirding  for  teaching  of  valnes,  said 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission,  is  study  of  reli¬ 
gions  and  their  influence  on  society. 

In  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  study  about  religion  appears 
in  ninth-grade  civics.  Students  visit  churches  in  the 
community,  hear  from  local  ministers  explanation  of 
religious  concepts,  rituals,  and  history  of  faiths. 

A  morning  watch  attracts  large  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  Phillips  high  school,  Birmingham,  Ala.  The 
devotional  service,  held  for  15  minutes  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  day,  is  conducted  by  students. 
Attendance  is  voluntary. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"A  Neglected  Area  of  Education,"  Raymond  A.  Withey,  }r. 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  Feb.  1952.  10  E. 
Centre  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md.  (How  schools  can  create  an  at¬ 
mosphere  favorable  to  religion,  and  encourage  pupils  to  develop 
convictions  of  their  own.) 

Religion  in  State  Teachers  Colleges.  Yale  University  Divinity 
School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  37p.  50c.  ( Report  of  a  conference 
which  considered  what  state  colleges  can  do  to  provide  experi¬ 
ences  for  religious  growth  of  students,  and  preparation  for 
teaching  of  values.) 
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Student  Activities  • 


Let  yonth  work  with  adults  in  communit>' 
undertakings,  recommended  the  Midcentury  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  in  Decem- 
l>cr  of  1950.  Wisconsin’s  Youth  Planning  Committee 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (see  ADULT  EDU¬ 
CATION)  have  taken  the  advice  seriously.  This  week 
at  conference  under  their  auspices,  Wisconsin  teen¬ 
agers  will  organize  the  first  permanent  state-wide  or¬ 
ganization  aimed  specifically  at  youth  participation  in 
home-town  planning. 

Should  student  loaders  need  practice  in  ap¬ 
pearing  before  groups,  they  might  organize  as  a 
flub  and  borrow  a  training  idea  from  a  student  group 
in  Monroe  high  school,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Members  of 
a  leadership  club  there  strive  for  excellence  in  leading 
discussions,  then  offer  their  services  as  discussion  mod¬ 
erators  to  eighth-  and  ninth-grade  homerooms. 

Among  library-sponsored  activities,  this 
stands  out:  a  student  club  which  selects  books  to  be 
added  to  the  school  library,  then  issues  review  book¬ 
lets  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  body.  Such  a  club 
operates  in  Quincy,  Mass. 

Sphere  for  student  ‘‘eivic”  action  includes 
educational  problems,  according  to  one  school  civic 
club  in  New  York  City.  Club  members  are  gathering 
opinions  from  students,  parents  and  teachers  on  the 
value  of  homework,  how  much  should  be  assigned, 
the  best  types  of  assignments,  and  the  possibility  of 
setting  aside  certain  days  for  homewoA  in  certain 
subjects. 

Making  the  most  of  election  year,  the  Citi¬ 
zenship  Education  Project  of  Columbia  University 
Teachers  College  has  big  plans  for  encouraging  “get- 
out-the-vote”  drives  among  students  of  some  400 
schools.  If  all  goes  well,  one  student  from  each  school 
will  attend  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  con¬ 
vention.  In  the  fall  they  will  give  schoolmates  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  of  convention  proceedings  as  schools 
start  house-to-house  campaigning  in  behalf  of  voting. 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  will  pay  for  students’ 
convention  trips. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Improving  School  Clubs  Through  Leadership  Training  Pro¬ 
grams’’  Arthur  C.  Hearn.  School  Activities,  Mar.  1952.  1515 
Lane  St.,  Topeka,  Kans.  (Suggestions  for  developing  sfyecific 
leadership  traits  through  training.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health  • 


As  requested  by  high  school  principals,  the 

North  Central  Association  is  setting  up  a  committee 
to  receive  and  investigate  reports  on  college  prosely¬ 
ting  of  high  school  athletes.  The  association  is  the  first 
regional  accrediting  body  to  take  such  action.  All  have 
bt^n  asked  to  do  so  by  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals.  High  school  heads,  it 


ix)inted  out,  are  in  a  position  to  know  how  much  re¬ 
cruiting  is  going  on,  and  who  is  doing  it. 

This  month  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago,  the  North 
Central  organization  also  voted  backing  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education’s  code  for  athletics  control. 
When  North  Central  visiting  teams  look  over  colleges 
next  fall,  they  will  investigate  administration  of  athle¬ 
tics,  scholarships  awarded  athletes,  admissions  prac¬ 
tices  and  scholastic  requirements.  The  “visitors’'^  will 
ignore  length  of  sports  seasons,  spring  football  prac¬ 
tice  and  bowl  games  —  leaving  such  details  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  “That  is  as  it 
should  be,”  says  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Other  regional  associations  have  not  held  annual 
meetings  since  the  athletic  recommendations  were 
offered.  When  they  do,  they  are  expected  to  follow 
the  North  Central  example. 

Posture  style  parade  is  an  appropriate  assembly 
program  at  any  season.  A  high  school  health  council 
in  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  presented  a  parade  lampooning 
ways  students  walk. 

Each  month  the  council  stresses  one  pliase  of  health 
education  through  bulletin  board  displays,  assemblies 
and  homeroom  discussions. 

Junior  high  school  basketball  has  won  the 

sanction  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
National  Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic 
.Associations,  and  the  NEA.  Health  precautions,  besides 
those  governing  high  school  basketball,  which  apply 
to  junior  high  school  games:  quarters  should  be  short¬ 
er,  with  more  frequent  time  outs;  players  should  be 
equal  in  ability,  height,  age  and  weight. 


Audio-Visual  • 


Long  recognized  for  excellence,  Cincinnati’s 
Junior  Town  Meetings  are  being  televised  this  year. 
Presented  each  week  by  a  different  high  school  (both 
public  and  parochial),  each  meeting  actually  is  con¬ 
ducted  twice  —  once  at  a  student  assembly,  then  again 
in  the  television  studio.  Helen  Seel,  supervisor  of  the 
program,  has  prepared  detailed  suggestions  for  parti¬ 
cipating  schools.  The  “do’s”  and  “don’t’s”  for  student 
discussants  are  fitting  for  participants  in  similar  pro¬ 
grams  elsewhere. 

Words  to  the  wise  on  educational  TV  have  come 
from  the  producer  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Science  Re¬ 
view  which  recently  passed  its  fourth  'TV  birthday, 
Basic  ndes  proposed  for  all  present  and  would-be  pro¬ 
ducers  of  educational  television  programs: 

1.  Educators  and  'TV  professionals  must  work  to¬ 
gether— neither  can  produce  a  good  educational  or  in¬ 
formation  program  alone. 

2.  All  television  is  “show  business.”  If  educational 
broadcasts  are  to  hold  an  audience,  they  must  be  lively 
and,  at  times,  amusing. 

3.  Follow  the  principle  “if  you  can’t  show  it,  don’t 
talk  about  it  for  more  than  a  minute.” 
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4.  Make  the  program  factual.  Don’t  condescend 
to  viewers  by  indicating  that  they  can’t  understand  a 
subject. 

5.  Keep  within  the  realm  of  good  taste.  On  sub- 
jiH-'ts  which  might  offend  the  squeamish,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Review  is  stripped  of  dramatic  effects,  be¬ 
comes  coldly  scientific. 

School-prodoced  aadio-vi§aal  materials 

are  becoming  more  feasible  with  advance  in  recording 
and  projection.  Among  new  developments  outlined  in 
the  April  1  issue  of  Higher  Education:  (1)  film  reels 
that  permit  projection  of  a  five-minute  “filmette”  with¬ 
out  rethreading  the  projector,  (2)  coating  of  film  with 
magnetic  iron  oxide  —  a  process  which  enables  in¬ 
structors  to  proN'ide  their  own  sound  track,  ( 3 )  “over¬ 
head”  projection  techniques  which  enable  the  projec¬ 
tor  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  class,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tor  to  operate  it  without  turning  his  back  to  students. 

Voeationdl-tndugtrial  • 

There’s  safety  in  color,  writes  a  teacher  of 
Roosevelt  School,  Union  City,  N.  Y.,  in  the  April  issue 
of  School  Shop.*  At  Roosevelt  school,  shop  walls  are 
light, '  “eye-resting”  green;  ceilings  are  white;  electrical 
connections,  buttons  and  switches  are  red;  machines 
iire  dark  green;  danger  points  on  machines  are  yellow; 
levers  and  wheels  iue  buff;  oil  cups  for  lubricating 
machines  are  orange. 

A  safety  teaching  plan  is  a  “must”  for  school  shops, 
says  another  article.  Suggestion:  appoint  a  student 
safety  director  to  detect  hazards;  to  insist  on  good 
housekeeping,  to  investigate  accidents  and  infractions 
of  safety  rules. 

Pressure  for  more  education  mounts  for 

five  reasons,  according  to  President  E.  B.  Fred,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

As  technology  advances,  need  for  skilled  manpower 
rises.  As  technical  work  becomes  more  complex, 
training  takes  more  time.  As  pace  of  living  quickens, 
need  for  cultural  activities,  hobbies  and  diversion  in¬ 
creases.  As  science  shortens  work  hours,  lengthens 
life  and  broadens  retirement  privileges,  profitable  use 
of  leisure  hours  becomes  more  important.  As  the 
nation  assumes  world  responsibilities,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  each  individual  grows. 

Danger,  Mr.  Fred  believes,  lies  in  over-emphasis 
on  technical  training:  “Our  technological  world  is 
still  a  world  of  people  —  individuals  who  have  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  needs  .  .  .  Our  technological 
nation  must  be  governed  by  citizens  who  know  and 
understand  new  facts  and  changing  developments  .  .  .” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*‘'School  Shop  Safety”  School  Shop.  Apr.  1952.  330  S.  State 
St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (Check  lists  for  safety  in  the  auto  shop, 
drafting  room,  electrical  shop,  graphic-arts  shop,  metal  shop, 
machine  shop,  radio  shop,  wood  shop.) 

"The  Story  of  Bill— and  How  He  Made  the  Grade,"  Donald 
Peters.  American  Vocational  Jour.,  Apr.  1952.  1010  Vermont 
Ace.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C.  ( An  account  of  the  professional  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  industrial  arts  teacher.) 


Adult  Education  • 

Colleges  should  leave  campuses  and  “take 
higher  education  where  the  people  are.”  In  The  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  Community,  published  this  month  by 
Harpers  ($3.50),  Baker  Brownell,  professor  of  phil¬ 
osophy  at  Northwestern  University,  proposes  how  this 
maneuver  could  be  accomplished. 

“The  answer,”  he  says,  “is  the  mobile  college.” 
Small  operational  units  —  colleges  in  themselves  — 
could  tour  a  circuit  of  four  or  five  towns  each  year 
offering,  wherever  they  went,  courses  sought  by  people 
within  the  community.  Precedent  for  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  already  has  been  established  by  extension 
departments  of  a  few  colleges  and  universities,  not¬ 
ably  Wisconsin,  says  Mr.  Brownell. 

Not  only  do  small,  outlying  communities  need 
higher  education,  but  higher  education  is  critically  in 
need  of  communities,  he  points  out.  Its  usual  aloof¬ 
ness  to  the  life  about  it  has  made  “integrated”  edu¬ 
cation  impossible,  he  claims.  His  theory:  intellectual 
life  cannot  be  separated  from  a  person’s  family,  occu¬ 
pational  and  cximmimity  life  —  yet  colleges  place 
students  in  a  special  environment,  train  students  for 
“delayed  performance,”  and  “segregate  thinking  from 
action.”  Conflict  between  practical  and  cultural  edu¬ 
cation,  he  comments,  would  fade  into  insignificance 
if  content  of  educational  work  were  identified  with 
lives  of  participants. 

The  trick  in  establishing  a  mobile  college,  he  ad¬ 
mits,  would  be  in  staffing  it.  Instructors  would  need 
a  wide  array  of  talents  and,  more  important,  they 
would  have  to  understand  the  individuality  of  each 
community. 

Tackling  a  training  job,  the  new  magazine  of 
the  Adult  Education  Association  appeared  this  month 
bearing  a  detachable  program-planning  “tool  kit”  for 
persons  responsible  for  organizing  and  conducting 
adult  study  sessions,  meetings  and  conferences. 

First  issue  of  Adult  Leadership  (address:  743  North 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  11)  makes  a  point  of  advising 
program  directors  to  share  planning  problems  with 
group  members.  “He  who  would  plan  an  effective 
program,”  one  article  says,  “would  systematically  ob¬ 
tain  ideas  and  reactions  from  the  entire  membership.” 
Frequent  pitfalls  in  program  planning:  using  last 
years  program  as  a  guide;  shooting  for  “big  name” 
speakers;  wanting  to  please  everyone;  feeling  that 
the  audience  must  be  entertained. 

Building  and  Equipment  • 

Search  for  a  §afe  landing  snrfaee  for  installa¬ 
tion  beneath  play  apparatus  continues  in  Los  Angeles 
where  schools  are  struggling  to  eliminate  playground 
accidents. 

Two  “cushions”  being  tested:  a  heavy  rubber  mat 
which  contains  air  pockets  on  the  under  side;  a  re¬ 
silient  material  covered  with  a  membrane  and  sealed 
with  resin. 
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Education  Summary  •  April  20,  1952 


Firm  trend  in  schooihouse  design,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  this  year’s  entries  in  AASA  school  building 
exhibits:  one-story  buildings,  single-loaded  corridors, 
bilateral  and  clerestory  lighting,  larger  classrooms. 
Wide  use  of  glass  block  was  not  so  noticeable  as  in 
former  years. 

Improvement  in  classroom  design  is  advancing  by 
grades,  concurred  a  discussion  group  at  the  Boston 
AASA  meeting.  Most  kindergartens  now  are  “func¬ 
tional,”  and  many  first  and  second  grades;  but  rarely 
has  the  same  kind  of  planning  —  based  on  educational 
needs  —  progressed  as  far  as  fourth-grade  classrooms. 

Ten  years  from  now  educational  progress  of  a 
decade  possibly  could  be  measured  by  contrast  in  de¬ 
sign  of  school  buildings  less  than  10  years  old  with 
that  of  schools  built  earlier.  Example:  if  most  new 
buildings  have  instructional  materials  centers,  it  will 
indicate  that  teachers  have  turned  away  from  text- 
book-bound  lessons,  and  are  using  a  wide  variety  of 
printed,  visual  and  recorded  materials.  (The  sugges¬ 
tion  comes  from  a  group  of  educators  who  last  month 
considered  ways  for  evaluating  advance  in  life  ad¬ 
justment  education. ) 

Lighting  in  sight-saving  classrooms  should 
be  adopted  in  rooms  for  children  with  poor  hearing. 
Acoustical  devices  of  classrooms  for  children  with  poor 
hearing  should  be  installed  in  rooms  for  children  with 
artial  vision.  The  reason:  children  with  impaired 
earing  depend  more  than  others  on  their  eyes;  chil¬ 
dren  with  impaired  vision,  depend  more  than  others 
on  their  ears. 

ScJiool  Housing  for  PhysicaUij  Handicapped  Chil¬ 
dren,  published  last  month  by  the  U.  S.  OfiBce  of  Edu¬ 
cation  (Supt.  of  Documents;  15c),  contains  some  gen¬ 
eralizations,  as  above,  but  for  the  most  part  is  specific. 


ParenUTeaeher  • 

Parallel  working  committees  among  faculty, 
student  council  and  parent-teacher  association  are  set 
up  at  Phillips  high  school,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  after  any 
project  suggested  by  one  group  has  been  cleared  for 
action  for  the  “good  of  the  school.” 

Another  arrangement  which  facilitates  co-operation 
between  parent  and  student  organizations:  each  home¬ 
room  elects  a  representative  to  work  with  the  PTA,  the 
PTA  appoints  a  room  mother  for  each  homeroom. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Democrat  at  Home  and  at  School,"  Willard  C.  Olson.  School 
of  Education  Bulletin,  Feb.  1952.  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
(A  suggested  outline  for  parent-teacher  study  of  child  growth 
and  behavior.  Distinctions  between  home  and  school  responsi¬ 
bility  and  approach. ) 

“Dad  Learns  How  Sonny  Learns  to  Read,"  G.  H.  Holmes. 
Nation’s  Schools,  Apr.  1952.  919  N.  Michigan  Ace.,  Chicago 
11.  (A  scheme  for  dramatizing  new  teaching  methods  to 
iwrents. ) 

“Readable  Newsletters  for  Parents  of  Kindergarten  Children," 
Mayme  H.  Swett  ir  Deane  Peddycoart  D>xon.  Elementar>’ 
School  Jour.,  Mar.  1952.  5750  Ellis  Ace.,  Chicago  37.  (Sam¬ 
ples  of  bulletins  for  jyarents. ) 
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iVetr  Classroom  Material 

Packet  foh  Paper-Making  .  .  .  available  from 
flammennill  Paper  Company,  contains  materials 
and  directions  for  making  paper  by  hand.  When 
ordering  the  kit  (price;  25c  each,  or  $1.50  for  lots 
of  10),  also  ask  for  the  free  folder  “From  Forest 
Trees  to  Writing  Paper,”  which  pictures  a  more 
modem  method  of  paper  manufacture.  Address’ 
requests  to  the  company’s  Educational  Service,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Dept.,  15M  E.  Lake  Road,  Erie,  Pa. 

“Why  is  America  Great?”  .  .  .  General  Mills  is 
asking  on  Cheerios  boxes.  'The  question  is  answered 
with  five  statements  such  as  “America  is  great  be¬ 
cause  Americans  are  taught  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves.”  Then  come  five  one-paragraph  discussions 
which  children  match  with  the  statements.  Re¬ 
printed  for  use  in  classrooms,  the  question  series 
will  be  sent  to  teachers  for  the  asking,  along  with 
a  pamphlet  of  teaching  suggestions.  Write  the 
company’s  Dept,  of  Piinlic  Services,  400  Second 
.\ve..  South,  Minneapohs  1. 

“Let’s  Discuss  It”  ...  a  monthly  newsletter  free 
to  teachers,  reviews  what  is  being  written  and 
said  about  group  discussion,  and  reports  new 
techniques.  Usually  it  poses  a  “Question  of  the 
Month.”  To  get  your  name  on  the  maiUng  list, 
write  the  Ohio  State  University  Discussion  Service, 
205  Derby  Hall,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

For  a  Film  on  Typing  .  .  .  request  Electric  Typ¬ 
ing  Time  from  the  Film  Library  of  International 
Business  Machines,  Endicott,  N.  Y.  An  accom¬ 
panying  booklet,  “Electric  Typewriters  in  Educa¬ 
tion,”  may  be  obtained  from  the  IBM  public  rela¬ 
tions  department,  590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22. 

Books  for  Retarded  Readers  .  .  .  are  suggested 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  Elementary  School  Jour¬ 
nal  (address:  5750  Elfis  Ave.,  Chicago  37).  Some 
listed  were  written  especially  for  children  with 
reading  difficulties,  others  were  written  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  but,  because  of  easy  vocabularies,  are  more 
appropriate  for  retarded  readers  than  most  books. 

Paris  May  Set  The  Style  .  .  .  but  U.  S.  scientists 
name  the  fashion  in  fabric,  according  to  a  new 
lavishly  illustrated  brochure  produced  by  Dupont. 
“Man-made  Fibers,”  describing  use  of  “synthetic” 
fibers  in  clothing,  homes  and  industry,  is  one  of 
five  industry-sponsored  teaching  aids  in  the  most 
recently  released  science  kit  of  the  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Teachers  Association,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  Non-members  may  obtain 
copies  of  the  brochure  from  the  Dupont  public 
relations  department.  Better  yet,  they  mignt  in¬ 
vestigate  the  association’s  kit  service. 

Two  Films  on  Canadian  Industries  .  .  .  are 
available  on  loan  basis  from  United  World  Films, 
1445  Park  Ave.,  New  York  29.  One  shows  mining 
of  gold  and  copper;  the  other,  the  fishing  industry 
and  fishermen’s  co-operatives. 

“How  Man  Starts  New  Forests”.  .  .  a  four-page 
bulletin  provided  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  suggests  ways  students  can 
participate  in  tree-planting  programs.  A  list  of 
state  foresters  and  their  addresses  is  included  so 
that  schools  may  find  out  what  services  state  for- 
estrv’  headquarters  provide. 
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